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in useful for the ends of an easel scarf or tidy, or for a small 
head rest. It would look well on bolting cloth merely outlined 
and veined in fine gold cord. Repeated four times to form a large 
square, it could be "applique'd" in rich materials for a sofa 
cushion, a plain margin being left around the leaves of the foun- 
dation material of any width required. Many other fancy articles, 
such, for instance, as work bags, might be suggested as appropriate 
for such decorations. Such work would be exquisite carried out in 
silks of the colors given, solidly darned, the outline being traced 
in gold. 

THE CUPIDS AND THE STAR. 

Mr. Haite's original and artistic group of cupids 
(given in small on page n for small objects, such as bonbonnieres, 
and full working size — 33x27— in the Supplement for a screen or 
curtain), will be very welcome to teachers and others interested 
in decoration, who know the difficulty of getting such designs so 
well suited to their needs. 

For tapestry painting the design should be treated in ex- 
actly the sketchy style represented in the plate. It will be noticed 
that the effect and action depend chiefly on the spirited outlines ; 
the pricking, therefore, must be very carefully executed, so that 
when pounced none of the niceties of the drawing shall be lost. 
The painting may be done either on silk or wool canvas. In 
either case, it will be best not to put in any color for the back- 
ground ; the soft, creamy tint of the wool or the ecru shade of 
the silk will serve better than anything else. Mix a dark warm 
shade for outlining the features and figures with sanguine, yellow 
and indigo blue. When this is dry, put in a flat wash composed 
of a mere suspicion of sanguine mixed with plenty of medium and 
a little water. While still wet, touch some ponceau or rose into 
the cheeks, and pass a delicate shadow color over those parts that 
recede and on the lower edges of the limbs. Make a shadow color 
by mixing first a bright pale green with yellow and indigo, adding 
to it a very little sanguine. Paint the hair with light yellow, with 
a drop of ponceau added for the local wash. Add a very little 
brown for the dark markings. A touch of prismatic coloring 
will greatly add to the effect of the wings, which should be after- 
ward outlined with gray. The star must be very lightly put in 
with yellow ; for the outlines and rays add brown to the yellow. 
The blossoms are pink ; paint them with a little ponceau over 
the yellow. If painting on the dcru silk, we would recommend 
trying the colors on a spare piece, and allowing them to dry be- 
fore painting with them on the design, because the tints, when 
wet, on silk look so different that they are apt to be deceptive 
until one is accustomed to make allowance for their appearance 
when dry. 

For embroidery, a beautiful effect may be gained by tint- 
ing on cream-colored art satin or silk, using the colors indicated 
in the scheme for tapestry painting and afterwards outlining the 
entire design with embroidery silk in the tints suggested for 
painting. Gold thread should, however, be substituted for the 
rays, and it would be well to work the star itself solidly in gold ; 
but as a substitute for this method, the star may be " applique" in 
gold-colored satin and outlined with a thick thread of gold. 

Another way would be to paint the entire design on bolting 
cloth in gouache colors, afterward lining it with a pale tint of 
blue. The mounting for such treatment should be in white 
enamel and gold. 

The reduced design may be readily applied to the require- 
ments of a Christmas card. Delicately tinted in water-colors on 
the best dull celluloid, with a slightly rough surface, a charming 
effect might be obtained. For a New Year card the suggestion 
would be equally suitable. In this case, instead of symbolizing 
the star, as for Christmas, the less hackneyed idea of infancy con- 
nected with the morning star rising on the new-born year is sug- 
gested, which is both pretty and appropriate. In either case some 
suitable quotation should accompany the " compliments of the 
season." 

For china painting, omit the star, and a pretty menu stand can 
be made of the design, especially if the word menu be written 
across the top. Should this idea be adopted, a twisted ribbon of 
pale blue, passing in and out the letters and attached to the 
figures, would give unity and added grace to the design. 

A pretty blotting case on white wood, satin, or chamois leather 
might be made by substituting a handsome monogram for the 
star and introducing the ribbon to surround it, surmounted by a 
tied bow in place of the word " menu." Various other purposes 
to which the design may be applied, such as wall pockets, photo- 
graph frames, sachets and screen fans, will readily suggest them- 
selves to our readers. 



JPrinte Olb an il Jhto. 

A COLLECTION of old prints containing some exception- 
ally r.ne examples of Schonganer, Rembrandt van Meckenen and 
other masters, belonging to Mr. F. Meder, and which we think wor- 
thy of particular attention, is to be seen at Klackner's gallery, 5 East 
Seventeenth Street. Of the latter engraver, examples of whose 
work are seldom seen here, there is a very interesting "Annun- 
ciation" and a " Dance of Herodias," described by Bartsch as the 
master's principal work, in excellent condition. Four first states 
of portraits etched by Vandyck will well repay examination. 
They are those of Pieter Breughel, Anthonie Vandyck (self 
portrait), Franz Snyders and Lucas Vosterman. An impression 
of Rembrandt's " Good Samaritan" is not only remarkable as a 
brilliant impression of the first state of the plate, but also because 
of its exceptionally wide margin. Of a large number of fine old 
engravings we can only mention Nanteuil's " Pompone de 
Bellievre." John Dixon's famous "Apple Girl" is the gem of a 
considerable collection of mezzotints; and a complete set of 
Raphael's " Hours," colored by hand in gouache, by Maestri, is in 
an unusually good state of preservation. 



The Exhibition of the Etchings of Mr. C. A. Piatt, 
now open at Wunderlich's, illustrates once more the propriety of 
these special exhibitions, in which an artist has an opportunity to 
show all or, at least, a representative selection of his work, prop- 
erly hung and lighted, and where the spectators can be free from 
disturbing influences. The impression borne away from such an 
exhibition is much more likely to be a just one than can be the 
case when a great number of heterogeneous works have to be ex- 
amined with more or less fatigue and inevitable confusion. It 
is therefore not surprising that artists should prefer to make use 
of small galleries like Wunderlich's than run the gauntlet of all 
the risks to which they are subjected at the National Academy of 
Design and at other large exhibitions. 

This, we believe, is the first occasion on which Mr. Piatt has 
made a full showing of his work. Those who know only the 
large plates which he has done for the publishers, in obedience to 
the current popular demand, will find in his smaller and more 
spontaneous works all the qualities which they are accustomed to 
admire, and others of whose existence in Mr. Piatt's work they 
must have been hitherto ignorant. The transparent quality of the 
shadows in his " Rue de Mont Cenis, Montmartre," will be one of 
these surprises. The "Sketch at Deventer," 63 (a) t is also re- 
markable for quality of shade and frankness of execution. It 
shows the end of a long pier projecting into the water, about 
which are grouped a number of fishing vessels with sails half hoist- 
ed. The varying inclinations of their masts and spars indicate 
plainly the presence of a slight ground swell in the water. " Au 
Cinquieme, Chartres," is a sketch of a picturesque confusion of 
tiled roofs, chimney pots, dormer windows and balconies. The 
"Bridge at Saragossa," with its loopholed buttresses, is a very 
clever and effective little sketch. "Cape Ann Willows," two 
states of which are exhibited, shows that much is sometimes to be 
gained by cutting down a plate. The interest in this subject is in 
the distance, and in the first condition of the plate the right-hand 
foreground was nearly empty. The compression of the subject 
by cutting away this foreground has much improved the compo- 
sition. One of the few large plates which is in all respects as good 
as these small ones is, we believe, the last that Mr. Piatt has etched. 
He calls it " Artichoke Bridge." The bridge occupies but a small 
part of the picture, the greater part being taken up by a fine group 
of trees on the further bank, whose dark reflection in the water 
is broken by reeds and masses of floating scum. " Bass River, 
Cape .Cod," is a plate of medium size, sketchily treated and very 
successful. Some pollard willows on the left, bare of leaves, in- 
terrupt a long line of dark foliage on the horizon. To the right 
is shown an elbow of the river with a vessel under sail. The 
variety of the treatment, in the smaller plates especially, shows 
that the etcher is in no danger of falling into a rut. 
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BORDER FOR CHINA PAINTING. 

Very acceptable are straight conventional or semi- 
conventional designs, such as that illustrated on page 13, for dec- 
orating the many useful table pieces that come now in plain 
cylindrical shape, such as cracker jars, ice bowls, pudding 
dishes and condensed milk jar holders. This design would also 
serve for boxes of the same shape made to contain a gentleman's 
collars, cuffs and cravats. Any color may be chosen for the 
anemones ; pale shades for preference, such as Japan rose, tur- 
quoise blue, mauve or ivory yellow outlined with gold, or a dark 
shade of the color employed. For the leaves and stems use grass 
green, brown green and shading green ; outline with sepia. For 
the band put in a rich dull tint contrasting with the color of the 
flowers, and after a first firing splash it with gold. If no 
gold be employed, one firing should suffice, and a mottled 
ground would look well. Use a little flux as well as tinting oil, 
and a small proportion of spirits of turpentine sufficient to make 
the color flow freely from the brush when preparing the color 
for mottling. 

" THE SOLO." 

THIS quaint conceit (Supplement Plate, No. 800) will 
serve for the decoration of a pincushion, or for a box for candies, 
playing cards, or chips, or for a box to hold odds and ends on the 
toilet table. Make the box of millboard, covered neatly with 
silk, satin, fine cloth, or colored chamois leather. Cut the pieces 
out with great care and precision, and after covering sew them 
neatly and firmly together, finishing with a gold cord. The di- 
mensions may be seven by nine inches ; for, although the web is 
round, the design will look less formal on an oblong than on a 
square shaped box. In painting, carry the web over the sides of 
the box, continuing the foundation lines to the base. A spider 
hanging from the web, and one or two flies entangled, would add 
greatly to the decorative effect on the sides of the box. The web 
should be painted in gold or silver, according to the color of the 
foundation. Paint the design in realistic tints, with gouache colors 
on a dark or colored ground, using transparent tints on a white 
or cream ground. A pale tint of scarlet vermilion will serve for 
the local flesh color. An admixture of cobalt and yellow ochre 
gives a beautiful cool green, while lemon yellow, with a touch of 
ivory black, makes the warm, bright shades. Introduce a little 
raw Sienna, burnt Sienna and raw umber in the sharp touches 
for the foreground and in the deepest shadows. Run a tint of 
yellow ochre, qualified with a suspicion of black, over the ani- 
mals, and shade them with raw umber and black. 



There is now on exhibition at Mr. J. W. Bouton's 
the extensive Havemeyer library, which includes many fine art 
books of great valus. A catalogue of it is in preparation. 



Six Portraits, by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 

include some of the best bits of artistic biography and criticism 
which it has been our fortune to come across. The artists 
whose lives and works are described are representative of both 
old and modern art. Each is a noted personality ; and though 
two are Americans, and one of these is still living, it may 
be said to be a happy inspiration which has brought together 
Luca Delia Robbia, Correggio, William Blake, Camille Corot, 
George Fuller and Winslow Homer. We cannot, however, in 
this notice, follow the at times slender thread of ratiocination by 
which the author seeks to bind together artists who vary in worth 
and influence as much as in character and time and method. 
We prefer to show, by a few examples, the manner of Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer's treatment. In the case of Delia Robbia, she first 
points out, with much acuteness, the fact that his best work is 
not and could not have been that most naturally associated 
with his name. Faience is not in itself as perfect a material for 
the sculptor as marble or bronze ; and however much decorated 
architecture may have gained from Luca's invention or develop- 
ment of the process, his fame as a sculptor must have lost. Be- 
sides this, all the works of his numerous family, most of them 
his followers, are popularly attributed to him, so that his personal 
style is very apt to be overlooked. To bring out plainly this 
personal element in his authentic work is what Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer attempts to do, and in our opinion succeeds in doing. Of 
Blake she notes that for quite different reasons he also is, and 
will probably always be popularly misunderstood. She considers 
him " not a painter at all," but a draughtsman and illuminator 
of varying but sometimes great powers. Fuller brings us "a 
flavor,' not a message, from the national life." Yet his art is dis- 
tinctly local. " It has an aroma — I will not say of Boston, but 
perhaps of Concord.'' Winslow Homer is the most American 
of American artists, she thinks. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The Paris Salon of 1889, illustrated by one hun- 
dred photogravures of the principal works of art, printed in various 
colored inks and accompanied by a careful English text, bids 
fair to be a holiday gift-book of a peculiarly useful and tasteful 
character. The book is to be published by J. W. Bouton, in 
two editions : one for the subscribers, on Holland paper, each 
copy of which will be numbered, and an ordinary edition on thick 
vellum paper ; both editions to be bound in crimson cloth, with 
uncut edges. We can speak with confidence of the quality of the 
illustrations, a large proportion of which will be full-page. The 
specimen which we have seen, after Toulmouche's " La Toilette," 
has all the good qualities of a fine photogravure and is free from 
the defects ordinarily observable of loss of values, opacity in the 
darks and flatness of modelling. It is, on the contrary, fully as 
rich, brilliant and finished a work as a costly mezzotint engraving. 

In a Fair Country is a pleasing selection of essays 

from the " Out-Door Papers" of Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
one of the most agreeable of living New England writers. They 



are illustrated by Miss Irene E. Jerome, whose naive and charming 
designs we have before this had occasion to notice. It is seldom 
that an artist may be allowed to dispense with art ; but Miss 
Jerome, while evidently not wholly untaught, owes more to her 
innate sense of beauty than any school could teach her. Her 
drawings of May flowers, of the early warbler on the budding 
maple twig, of the nodding hepaticas, the blue-birds perched on 
an apple bough among the blossoms, of meadows, bosquets and 
rockv uplands in " April Days" are even better than the text they 
illustrate and the next best thing to the reality. " My Out-Door 
Study" has pictures of red lilies and dragon-fly, of island-dotted 
lakes, of clematis vines, iris and water-grass. The essay on water- 
lilies is full of soft buds and gleaming petals and willow banks and 
pickerel-weed. In " Bird-Life" the wild cherry, the oriole's pen- 
dulous nest, the song sparrow singing his anthem from the 
top of a stake twined about with morning-glories, the scarlet 
tanager in his green recess, and the cardinal grosbeak on his 
alder twig over the brook, are only a few of many charming 
studies. " The Procession of the Flowers" is made to pass before, 
our eyes, from the early Dutchman's breeches and the bog-loving 
moccasin flower to the autumnal fringed gentian and the winter- 
blooming hazel branch. The volume ends with the essay on 
" Snow," which is, as it were, lined with ermine, in the shape of 
drawings of winter woods and winter birds. The entire absence 
of either scientific or artistic pretension in these drawings is de- 
lightful. So far as they go, they are nature's self. We cannot im- 
agine a gift which should be better received by one who, like 
author and artist, is fond of American country scenery for its own 
sake. (Lee & Shepard.) 

Tennyson's Song of the Brook, illustrated byW. 

Wadsworth, with initial letters, numerous little vignettes and sev- 
eral large landscape designs in two tones of gray, neatly repro- 
duced by lithography, is issued by Cassell & Co. Several of the 
larger plates would make good models to copy, the handling being 
broad and effective. Those to the following lines seem to us the 
best: "I murmur under moon and stars;" "I wind about and 
in and out ;" " I chatter over stony ways." The second of these 
is a good study of willow trees. 

HISTORICAL. 
The Viking Age, by Paul B. Du Chaillu, practically 

opens up the whole subject of the influence of the Norman pirates 
and freebooters on the move civilized peoples of southern and 
middle Europe. The author has spent several years collecting all 
sorts of objects from Norse graves and treasure deposits in 
Norway and Sweden, Denmark and England, and draws from 
them the conclusions that the Northmen were not so barbarous as 
they are commonly represented to have been, and that they and 
not the Saxons and Angles were the true ancestors of the English 
people. Though we do not believe that he has proven either of 
these theories to be correct, he has done an excellent work in 
bringing together a great mass of information about Norse beliefs 
and customs, and one still more important in publishing in his 
two volumes more than 1300 illustrations of his and others' finds 
in burial mounds, cairns and bogs. A large proportion of these 
are evidently of Greek, Roman or Byzantian work, including 
vases of bronze, glass and the precious metals, statuettes and 
ornaments. The articles which are probably of Norse manufac- 
ture show either the intricate but inartistic knotted patterns usually 
called " Runic" or meanders, lozenges and other geometric 
patterns similar to those on objects found at Mycenae. The two 
volumes are a monument of industry and research, and are nec- 
essary to every student of early European history. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) 

The Lives of the Presidents, former volumes of 

which we have reviewed at some length, is now brought down to 
the lives of Hayes, Garfield and Arthur, all by William O. 
Stoddard and included in one volume. Mr. Stoddard, while he 
does not avoid topics that are still matters of controversy, shows 
considerable tact in keeping his text free from allusions which 
might give offence to any large number of readers. This, of 
course, lessens the permanent value of the book, but makes it more 
immediately available for young readers. There are wood-cut 
portraits of a cheap character. (Frederick A. Stokes & Bro.) 

RECENT FICTION. 
The Master of Ballantrae, Mr. R. L. Stevenson's 

latest novel, is aptly called by the author " A Winter's Tale." 
The subject is unpleasant. The hero, the elder of the two Durie 
brothers, surrenders his birthright to the younger, in order that he 
may take part, without compromising the small family estate, in 
the Young Pretender's rebellion. He escapes after Culloden, be- 
comes a pirate, makes his way into Canada through the Adiron- 
dack wilderness, and then begins a long and systematic persecu- 
tion of the brother who has taken his place. A consummate 
scoundrel, he enters as a spy into the service of the English Gov- 
ernment, and is allowed to turn home, where he plays upon the 
susceptibilities of his old father and his brother's wife by pretend- 
ing to be still in danger of his life for his part in the rebellion. 
His brother emigrates to America to avoid him, after having been 
driven by his insults to fight a duel with him. But the " Master " 
will not be shaken off. He, too, comes to New York, then under 
Governor Clinton's rule. He is entrapped into an expedition to 
recover some treasure which he had buried during his wanderings 
in the Adirondacks. The ruffians who accompany him are hired 
by his younger brother to murder him. This brother follows his 
trail for the purpose of gloating over his corpse, but finds him 
still alive, though dying, and the two come to an evil end to- 
gether. There is not a single relieving point in this gloomy tale 
of Scottish obstinacy and revenge, yet, owing to the author's pe- 
culiar skill, it is likely that no one can take it up without reading 
it to the end. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

Sforza, a story of Milan in the fifteenth century, is by 
Mr. William Waldorf Astor, who is making a name for himself as 
a novelist. Like his first novel, " Valentino," " Sforza" deals with 
the intrigues, the crimes and the virtues of the founders of the 
Italian aristocracy. It is to some extent historical, as several of 
the characters, Ludovica Sforza, Duke of Milan, Chevalier Bayard 
and others, are well-known historical personages. In bringing 
them on the scene he has adhered pretty closely to the generally 
accepted estimate of their disposition and their worth, while he 
has availed himself of all the picturesqueness of the life of the 
time. The first chapter takes us into the fencing school of a great 
master of the sword ; the great Venetian pageant of the Marriage 
of the Sea is described in another ; there are dealings with astron- 
omers, monks and alchemists. Mr. Astor has improved in style 
and in ability to construct an interesting narrative. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) 

The Last Assembly Ball, by MaryHallock Foote, 

is an attempt to show us Western manners and methods, under the 
veil of fiction, from a new point of view. This is that of a youth 
from the " barren, barren shore" of Mamaroneck, who has been 
jilted by his sweetheart, and who — no wonder — finds the West less 
cheerful and less free than the old and settled East. The injured 
susceptibilities of the " tenderfoot' are here placed in evidence in 
a manner interesting especially to Eastern readers who wish to 
know how the West would really appear to themselves were they 
living there. A shorter story, " The Fate of a Voice," which fills 
up the measure of the volume, is more attractive as a tale and is 
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more artistically told. The heroine comes from the West to the 
East with high hopes in her future as a singer, which vanish with 
her voice in the foggy air of Boston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.} 

A Village Tragedy, by Margaret L. Woods, is 

published in Henry Holt & Co.'s Leisure Moments Series. It is 
not a pleasant story, dealing with the crimes and sufferings of 
some English rustics who go to the bad in London, but it bears 
its moral, and is at times interesting. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
The Travels and Adventures of Little Baron 

Trump bear a wonderful family likeness to those of the great 
Baron Munchausen. Baron Trump has a dog, •• Bulger," who 
accompanies him on his wanderings in the " Land of the Wind- 
Eaters" and other curious and little known countries. The author, 
Colonel Ingersoll Lockwood, editor of The Book-Maker, and 
otherwise a well-known man of letters, in this amusing volume 
for children shpws a lively imagination and an easy, fluent style 
which seem to fit him specially for this difficult kind of writing. 
There are pen-and-ink illustrations by George W. Edwards. 
(Lee & Shepard.) 

Personally Conducted, by Frank R. Stockton, 

boys and girls, and papas and mammas as well, may very com- 
fortably make the tour of Western Europe without leaving their 
own fireside. Mr. Stockton makes his first stop at Avignon, where 
he plumps us full into the Middle Ages and the old Papal court. 
From this French Rome he skips over the Alps to Genoa, where he 
seems to have instigated Mr. Pennell to draw a view, where you 
look, at once, up at the dome of the church and down on the stalls 
in the square. Little Pisa and great Rome come next, with distant 
views of the leaning tower, like a fence-post stuck in the ground 
awry, and of St. Peter's framed in by the trees of the Pincian Hill. 
We go round about the Bay of Naples, and see Vesuvius smoking 
over the ruins of Pompeii. We see St. Mark's pigeons on the 
plaza in Venice, and baker boys in the old market of Florence 
carrying loaves as long as themselves. We get a glimpse of 
Switzerland on the way back to Paris, and from the Champs 
Elysees we repair to Pall Mall, and so return home after doing 
the Rhine and the Low Countries. The illustrations are uncom- 
monly good for this class of book. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

Up and Down the Brooks, by Mary E. Bamford, 
is a handy little volume, well printed on good paper and contain- 
ing much information about fresh water insect life, scorpion bugs, 
water-skaters, slugs, caddis-worms and dragon-flies. There are 
numerous diagrams. In the "Riverside Library for Young 
People," to which the volume just mentioned belongs, is also 
published Florence A. Merriam's collection of charming essays, 
" Birds through an Opera Glass." It tells us how to identify 
many of our most interesting native birds without shooting them 
or learning all the small points of anatomy and all the hard words 
which ornithologists have invented to describe them. It is illus- 
trated with neat wood-cuts. (Houghton Mifflin & Co.) 

Nursery Finger Plays, by Emilie Poulsson, are a 

number of new baby games to be played with the fingers, 
modelled on the old and well-known games of " Five little Pigs," 
and the like. The subjects are such as " The Mice," " The Hen 
and Chicks," "The Sparrows," "Making Bread" and "Santa 
Claus." In each the fingers are made, with much ingenuity, to 
represent the subject in various actions and circumstances. The 
book is fully illustrated by L. J. Bridgman, and the words have 
been set to music by Cornelia C. Roeske. (D. Lothrop Co.) 

Babyland comes to us in an illuminated cover, with 
a wreath of blossoms about two little girls and a doll. The con- 
tents are extremely varied, including short stories, verses and 
pictures of all sorts and sizes. Here we have a little American girl 
making the acquaintance of a little Eskimo, and on the opposite 
page another little girl much put about by the antics of a Japanese 
doll. There are shadow pictures of flax flowers, reaping-hook, 
spinning-wheel and distaff to illustrate the making of " Baby's 
Shirt." There are cat babies, sheep babies, a Chinese baby on a 
buffalo, and a baby moth, just out of the cocoon, which is to make 
silk for "Baby's Sash." It will furnish amusement for a.whole 
year. (D. Lothrop Co.) 

Three Little Maids, by Mary Bathurst Deane, is 

also published by the same company. It is a story of three little 
English girls who live in "Acacia Cottage," which has red tiles 
and a garden wall on which Rosalind and Marjory are in the habit 
of taking a promenade now and then. It is illustrated with pho- 
tographic reproductions of India ink drawings by W. Small. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Good Things of Life (sixth of the series) 

includes as many good things as any of its predecessors. Let us 
in particular point to the " Sketch from Nature," which might also 
be called " A Romance without Words ;" the picture of Queen 
Victoria and a rook-like gentleman in court dress " Making a 
Knight of It ;" that of "A Heavy Bank Deposit," an old gentle- 
man deposited in a snow-bank; the "Aztec Fragments;" the 
short but pithy conversation between Mr. Tynchaser and the Opu- 
lent Widow ; the gentleman who " wants to be outside when it's 
raining girls ;" "The High-Bred Man on a Low-Bred Horse" and 
his opposite, and "The Poet's Corner," an admirable still-life 
study of waste basket, broom and a litter of rejected mss. One 
of the best of the good things is the last, in which Miss Gushynge 
requires her admirer to repeat to the old gentleman through a 
speaking-tube his lovely verses about love. (F. A. Stokes & Bro.) 

A Lost Winter, a poem by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
with sketches of Florida scenes, palm groves, lily ponds, stretches 
of barren sand and gleaming river, old buildings and moss-hung 
trees, framed with Floridan winter blooms, orange, camellia, rose 
and trumpet vine, is presented by Lee & Shepard in an oblong 
quarto volume in covers of gilt cloth. The Wooing of Grand- 
mother Grey, a poem of old-time home life, by Kate Tannatt 
Woods, illustrated by Copeland, is also among the holiday issues 
of the firm. The engravings show the young Mr. Grey making 
his way through the snow-drifts, and afterward trying on the 
wedding ring by candle-light, and his respected father-in-law, 
nothing loath, tapping the cider-cask in the cellar, with other such 
scenes, corn popping and the like, enough to rejoice the heart of 
lovers of the good old times. 

Among the trade catalogues we have received lately, 
the handsomest is that of M. H. Birge & Sons, of Buffalo. The 
illustrations, both colored and in black and white, are sketchy but 
quite artistic, and the printing and general effect of the pamphlet 
is most attractive. 

Strength : How to Get Strong and Keep 

Strong, by the late Richard A. Proctor, gives a short description 
of the chest and the muscles attached to it, and of the muscles of 
the legs and arms ; directions how to reduce fat and build up 
serviceable bone and sinew, and notes on rowing, learning to 
swim and on female dress. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

The Art of Dancing, by Judson Lause, gives a full 

description of most of the dances now fashionable, together with 
chapters on Etiquette and on the History of dancing. There are 
a few illustrations, not very beautiful, but doubtless useful to 
learners. (Belford, Clarke & Co.) 



Q'orrFspontiFnrF. 



NOTICE TO TRANSIENT READERS. 

Readers of The Art Amateur -who buy the maga- 
zine from month to month of newsdealers, Instead 
of forwarding their subscriptions by the year, are 
particularly requested to send AT ONCE their names 
and addresses to the publisher, so that he may mall 
to them, for their Information and advantage, such 
circulars as are' sent to regular subscribers. 



SOME QUERIES ANSWERED ABOUT FUR- 
NISHING AND DECORATING. 

Bachelor, Newark, N. J. — (i) A mantel-piece where 
no opening exists looks and is a sham. Instead of this get for 
your bric-a-brac a plain, substantial cabinet with plenty of shelves, 
or, if this is too expensive, a set of well-constructed hanging 
shelves. (2) For your little bedroom, tint the ceiling with light 
sage green ; have the cornice old oak brown, the wall-paper 
frieze three feet deep, of golden olive tone, with picture mould- 
ing at the base of the same ; the wall below the frieze papered a 
dull neutral green approaching the sage tint. Have no gold in 
the paper. Surbase should be black, and the rest of the wood- 
work paint a dull, dark reddish brown. The overmantel would 
look well in antique mahogany or ebonized cherry. (3) Paint 
the wall of your little sitting-room sage green, and the surbase 
dull Indian red, without gloss. No dado is necessary, but you 
might have a frieze of rich olive green and a black picture-strip 
at the base ; paint the ceiling greenish buff. 

B., Troy, N. Y. — Paint all the woodwork a warm, 
light brown— of two shades if you please. The ceiling may be 
light buff, the 
cornice russet 
brown, which 
would harmonize 
with a greenish 
gray or olive 
green, either of 
which would be 
a good color for 
the walls. In- 
stead of a frieze 
use a gold pic- 
ture moulding 
about three inch- 
es deep. 

S., Cleve- 
land', O.— (1) 
Cover the furni- 
ture with raw silk 
of some quiet 
tone. Such as 
comes fifty inch- 
es wide and is 
sold at $1.75 to 
$2 a yard would 
be good enough. 
(2) Greenish 
"old gold" sat- 
teen or lining 
silk would be 
suitable for your 
dark green cur- 
tains. (3) Use 
olive or sage col- 
or for the walls, 
and curtains of a 
low tone of red, 
with bands of 
"old gold." 

H. F., Bos- 
ton.— (1) For the 
sitting-room cur- 
tains use " old 
gold," with 
bands of peacock 
blue plush. (2) 
Over your ma- 
hogany dressing 
table a scarf of 
peacock blue 
plush (with 
fringe for t h e 

;ends only) would look well. (3) Unless the floor is in good 
condition it is best to carpet it. A good floor may be stained 
and wax-finished, all cracks and openings being carefully filled 
with colored putty. 

Subscriber, Baltimore. — (1) The curtains should be 

banded with a nine-inch strip of " golden olive" silk plush, twelve 
inches from the top of curtains, and a similar strip, fourteen 
inches wide, should be put on fifteen inches from the lower edge. 
(2) There is no reason why oak should be used by preference for 
the dining-room, except that it is believed that there everything 
should have a substantial appearance, and oak is typical of 
strength. 

S. P. A., Philadelphia. — " A rag portiere of silk after 
the manner of a rag carpet" cannot be woven more than a yard 
wide, and is therefore seldom used except across a narrow door. 
The silk is cut not quite an inch wide, the two ends overlaid and 
sewed flat. The colors are usually sewed indiscriminately to- 
gether, which gives a Turkish-rug appearance to the portiere. 
The balls. are wound a pound each. An ordinary rag-carpet 
weaver can do the work, and he will tell you how many pounds, 
are needed for a yard. 




DESIGN FOR CHINA CLOSET AND 
BOOK-CASE COMBINED. 

(PUBLISHED FOR S., CLEVELAND, O.) 



ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF PICTURES. 

Dynamo, Brooklyn. — It "is claimed that the light 
produced by electricity gives the same spectrum as does the sun, 
and consequently does not effect any change in the appearance of 
the colors. This is probably true ; but an experiment at the Paris 
Salon two or three years ago showed that the electric light does 
not treat the pictures with fairness. Those nearest the apparatus 
— the "skied" ones — were the only paintings properly lighted, 
and no one but their authors appreciated the unlooked-for prom- 
inence they received. At the same exhibition the sculpture in the 
garden at the Salon had strange shadows thrown upon it, and it 
is said that it looked most ghostly. 



instruction of those, like yourself, who " wish to learn how to go 
to work to become an illustrator" and " want to know in what 
the requirements for drawing for the photo-engraving processes 
differ from those for ordinary pen-drawing : " A highly-finished 
smooth and white surface is necessary to ensure good results. Use 
good Bristol-board, the finest grade procurable. For some kinds 
of work the " B. D." (Ben. Day) " Double Enamelled Scratch 
and Drawing Board " serves an excellent purpose, as the darker 
masses may be laid on with a brush and lightened afterward by 
white lines, which are produced by scratching through the ink 
and enamel with a steel point. For use upon this paper the ink 
will be improved by adding to it a small quantity of glycerine. 

Provide yourself with black ink. India ink will do if perfectly 
black and free from gloss. A brilliant engraving, with sharp, 
regular lines, cannot be expected from a feeble drawing, done 
with pale ink on rough paper. Pale black or yellow brown or 
bluish lines will inevitably come out weak or broken and ragged 
in the engraved plate. All lines, therefore, should be perfectly 
black — not necessarily coarse or heavy, but indispensably black. 
Some lines may even be as fine as the diamond point could make 
them, but they must be purely black. In producing shades of 
color it is not always necessary to strengthen the lines. Beautiful 
gradations are sometimes produced by widening or narrowing the 
spaces between very fine lines. 

Steel pens are always best, making smoother, finer and more 
even lines than any other. Gillott's, Nos. 170 and 290, are particu- 
larly recommended. 

Drawings should always be made considerably larger than the 
plate to be engraved. For the more sketchy styles of work one 
third larger will answer, and for comic sketches, in particular, 
drawings of the same size as the desired engraving will sometimes 
do. But for all careful and finished work — for the very best style 
of engraving — the drawing should never be less than twice the 
length and twice the breadth of the desired plate. 

A great saving of time is accomplished by at first laying in the 
darker masses perfectly black with pen or brush, and afterward 
getting the gradations by drawing in white lines with the pen, 
using invariably Winsor & Newton's best flake white. 

Never go over a line the second time until the first is perfectly 
dry. In using India ink get a highly-sized article, and to improve 
it use a few drops of prepared ox-gall. 

Care upon the following points will save both yourself and the 
engravers of your work much annoyance and even embarrass- 
ment : 

1. Never make drawings in reverse. 

2. Always make sets of drawings to the same scale whenever it 
can be done. 

3. Never cross-hatch or re-enforce a line or lighten with' white 
until the lines previously drawn have become perfectly dry. 

4. Take care to leave no pencil marks or any lines, dots or 
blotches that are not to come out in the plate ; but in removing 
any of these, be careful not to disturb any of the lines of the 
drawing. 

5. Have a blotting-pad always under the hand. This will keep 
your copy clean, but it should never be used to take up ink from 
your drawing. 

6. In every case do not fail to leave a margin of half an inch 
around the drawing, so that it may be tacked to the camera- 
board without injury. 



MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

S. E., Troy, N. Y. — Most of the illustrations in such 
magazines as Harper's and The Century are wood-engravings ; 
but many are fac-similes of pen and sometimes crayon draw- 
ings, reproduced in miniature by the photo-engraving proc- 
ess. The originals from which the wood-cuts are made are 
usually large oil sketches in black and white, which are photo- 
graphed down upon the box-wood block, and the engraver works 
over them with the artist's original design before him as a guide. 
This is an American method, introduced by the publishers of The 
Century magazine. Under the old regime the artist was required 
to make his drawing upon the block, which was prepared by a 
coating of Chinese white, upon which he would draw with a lead- 
pencil, working in the shadows with India ink. The great dis- 
advantage of this method was that the engraver gradually cut 
away the artist's design, leaving himself no guide. 



PHOTOGRAPH PAINTING. 

S., Boston. — (1) You must first wet the photograph, 
background and all, evenly over with clear water, using a large 
sable brush in the same manner that you would use it if charged 
with color for a wash — just as carefully, for you do not want to 
soak one part and slight another. If the surface has taken the 
water at all, as an oily surface would, prepare a little thin gum- 
arabic water — so thin that it will pour like clear water — and stir 
one drop of ox-gall in each tablespoonful to be used with the 
colors. (2) For the drapery you must use transparent washes 
that will preserve every fold and every shade that the camera has 
given. Lay each portion on with a tolerably full brush, bringing 
it just as far as it ought to come, and no farther. Keep the 
shadows warm, merely cooling the edges. For instance, the 
shadows in blue drapery tend somewhat toward purple, or even 
brown, which means that they borrow warmth from red. On the 
same principle, the shadows on yellow want raw Sienna and 
warm sepia, and those on orange, burnt Sienna and rose madder. 
Scarlet and crimson drapery want the richest browns and purple 
in the deep shadows. The most brilliant portions of scarlet 
should first be washed with cadmium and then with vermilion. 



HOW TO BECOME AN ILLUSTRATOR. 

S. F., Boston; "Subscriber," Toledo; H. P.; 
S. T. S. ; " Student," and others. — The following are the di- 
rections issued by one of the photo-engraving companies for the 



PORTRAIT PAINTING IN OILS. 

S. A., Troy, N. Y. — For a child's complexion of me- 
dium tone use silver white, yellow ochre, vermilion, madder lake 
and cobalt, for the lightest parts, adding a very little raw umber 
to tone the crudeness. For the shadows, take raw umber, ivory 
black, yellow ochre, vermilion and cobalt ; mix with white when 
necessary. \For a very fair complexion a little of Schonfeldt's 
light cadmium is needed. If a very rich tone of flesh is required, 
add light red. 

Student, Harlem.— (i) Keep the lights for the last, 
as they lose their freshness if painted in too soon. (2) For the lips 
use vermilion, madder lake, a little white and raw umber. In 
the shadows add cobalt and a very little ivory black, omitting 
vermilion. The high lights in both upper and lower lips should 
be touched in smartly with a finely pointed sable brush of firm 
texture. The lower lip is always redder and warmer in tone than 
the upper. After painting the mouth in its local tone, add these 
crisp touches, using vermilion, madder lake, white — a little white 
and the least bit of ivory black to prevent crudeness. 

H. S. F., Boston. — (1) Blond hair is modelled with a 
very light tone of ivory black and indigo. Sometimes the ivory 
black will suffice, sometimes the indigo. You pass over it a gen- 
eral tone of Naples yellow or yellow ochre. When the general 
tone, which is the tone of the light, is made by yellow ochre, the 
shadows are produced by lake and Naples yellow , and when it is 
made by Naples yellow, we must, in order to draw the colors, 
employ yellow ochre and Italian earth. (2) Very black hair, the 
lights of which are blue, is made with warm tints, such as Sienna, 
lake, bitumen. The general tone is made with indigo, and the 
shadows touched up with Italian earth and lake. 



